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however, that his enemies would not be content until they had
also expelled him from the Upper and Lower Palatinate. James,
who had no direct responsibility for the rash adventure in
Bohemia, felt that he could not sit idly by while his son-in-law
was despoiled of his hereditary lands. Therefore, having failed
to induce his subjects to contribute liberally to a benevolence to
help Frederick, he once again had recourse to a parliament. The
time seemed opportune to profit by the warm sympathy Eng-
lishmen felt for Frederick, popularly regarded as a protcstant
champion threatened with destruction by a Roman catholic
coalition. Probably never in previous English history had inter-
est in public affairs, and particularly in foreign policy, been
so intense. Sermons were often devoted to the dangers to con-
tinental protestantism, and it is noteworthy that the earliest
English newsbooks were printed in Holland (1620-1) and dealt
with foreign intelligence,1 James, however, regarded this popular
absorption in foreign news with strong disapproval. It is wholly
characteristic that, when Bacon drafted a proclamation to ex-
plain to the electorate the situation of foreign affairs, which
necessitated a parliament, James's comment was thai, as the
people were incapable of understanding state affairs, it was not
fit that the king should explain them.4 He found it easy to
punish ministers who talked politics in the pulpit, and to issue
a proclamation against the excessive discussion of questions of
state;3 but the mass of Englishmen were too interested to he
deterred. It is probable that, as Bacon suggested, the disap-
pointing results of the elections were occasioned by recent events
on the Continent and 'the general licentious speaking of state
matters'.4

James's contempt for the opinions of the man in the street and
his determination to exclude members of parliament from all real
influence upon the direction of foreign affairs were fhtul to 1m
relations with the legislature* He would need money to carry on
whatever foreign policy he judged best, but parliament would
refuse grants unless it both knew and approved the policy that

1  First Newspapers of England, reproduced and published by W, I*, Vim .St
(1914), The presence of English soldiers in the Ncthcrfoiul* help* tu explain tlie
printing of these newsbooks.
2  Bacon, Works, xiv. 123-9.
3  Ibid,, pp. 156-7.
4  Ibid., p. 152, Elsewhere he speaks of thaw 'huffing election* and general
Jiccnce of speech*.